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«2. 
NIGER - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in U.S. $ million and represent period averages unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Exchange Rates: (1982) U.S. 
(1981) U.S. 
(1980) U.S. 


350 F CFA 
275 F CFA 
226 F CFA 


1980 


PRODUCTION AND GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


GDP at Current Prices rc a 2,221.8 1,997.1 

GDP at Constant 1976 Prices 1,448.2 1,288.3 na 

Resident Population (millions) 5.4 5.5 5.7 

Per Capita GDP, Current Prices 434. 403.9 350.1 

Central Government Budget 336. 293.1 268.1 
(10/1-9/30) 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (M2) 344.6 
Interest Rates: 
Central Bank (BCEAO) 8-10.5% 
Commercial Banks 9-15.5% 
Wholesale Price Index 145.5 
(1976 = 100) 
Consumer Price Indices: 
(1964 = 100) 
Low Income 
High Income 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Net Foreign Reserves Sy... 9232. +145.2% na 
External Debt 399. S90,2 +3/.I% 857. 
Annual Debt Service 38. 63.2 +65.8% 101. 
Balance of Payments 6. 10.9 +62.9% -57. 
Balance of Trade -231. -181.8  +21.5% -157. 
Exports, F.0.B. 486 297.46 -38.8% 178. 
Uso. trom Niger, C.I.F. 4 -J1 -29% 0. 
Imports, C.I.F. 465 449.38 - 3.5% 269. 
U.S. to Niger, F.A.S. Zes 18.64 -14.4% 15. 
Uranium Exports 4,129 4,856.9 -13.5% 3,780 
(MT metal equivalent) 


OnNnRHH HS 


Notes: 1) All figures are estimates; 2) Trade statistics subject to discrepancy 
due to import undervaluing for tax purposes and sizeable unrecorded trade; 
3) Actual CFA figures really increased where some of above change 
factors indicated decreases, due to rise in dollar exchange rate. 


Source: Ministry of Plan, Ministry of Finance, Bureau of Statistics, IMF, BCEAO, 
and IBRD. 





SUMMARY 


Niger knew a honeymoon period of very rapid growth in 1979 and 
1980. At that time the revenues from its uranium peaked and gave 
this resource poor, landlocked country a chance to become eco- 
nomically independent and a factor in international trade. In 
1981, with the downturn of the world uranium industry, the pace 

of Niger's economy began to slow, and it is not expected to pick 
up in the very near future. The situation is further complicated 
by the escalation in international interest rates and the increase 
in the rate of the dollar, which is the denomination of about half 
of Niger's steadily increasing external debt. The decline in 
uranium revenues and rising debt will continue to slow Niger's 
growth and impose restrictions on its investment and development 
programs. 


But the temporary uranium boom did succeed in bringing Niger's 
telecommunications system up to international standards and in 
causing major improvements in infrastructure, building, and road 
construction. These improvements, together with Niger's stable 
government and an available source of labor, are among the pluses 
to be considered by foreign investors and businesspeople. 


Since Colonel Kountche took power in 1974, he has tried to direct 
Niger's Government towards economic independence. Nonaligned but 
pro-Western in most of its attitudes, the Government of Niger has 
thus far relied on promises of external aid to compensate for the 
decline in uranium revenues for the development of several large 
projects, such as the Islamic University. It is still heavily 
reliant on France and the attitude of France's present regime to 
continue support for nuclear power development to ensure some 
revenue from its uranium industry, although not anywhere near 
previous levels. 


The Government of Niger also has depended on its parastatal organ- 
izations to run its industry and commerce. But it has now come to 
realize that ownership of industry is probably a more effective way 
to go and has indicated its willingness to increase private 

sector participation, particularly foreign private investment. 


It should be noted that the Government has consistently allowed 
foreign investors to work here uninhibited during and after the 
uranium industry's period of success. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the same woyld not apply in the development of other 
potential industries. 


Given Niger's colonial heritage, investments, credit, goods, and 
services have been largely European. But the United States could 
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have an important role to play in the development of this country, 
which remains one of the world's poorest. This role can be that 
of an aid donor, but also as a trade and investment partner as 
well. Although Niger's social and economic development will de- 
pend on greater efforts in human resources and agricultural 
projects, there are various opportunities for sales of 

American products and technology with particular need for service 
industries in areas such as repair of vehicles and light and heavy 
machinery, synfuels development, and development of other 

mineral resources such as coal and phosphates. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


When President Seyni Kountche first seized power in 1974, he took 
on the task of rehabilitating a country which had been devastated 
by the Sahelian drought and in which mismanagement of the Govern- 
ment literally paralyzed the country's economy. The great Sahel- 
ian drought had decimated the Nigerien livestock and reduced food 
production by 60 percent, during 1970-75. However, the second 
half of the decade found Niger's luck greatly changed, with in- 
creased revenues from uranium and more favorable climatic condi- 
tions which allowed the agricultural sector to recover. These 
factors, together with donor assistance and the Government's sound 
fiscal policies, led to a period of rapid growth averaging 8 to 10 
percent, with a high of 15 percent in 1979 as the second uranium 
mine neared capacity production. By this time, food production 
had steadily increased and brought Niger to its goal of food self- 
sufficiency. 


Niger's first 5-year development plan was published in March 1980, 
but as uranium revenues diminished it became evident soon after 
that this development plan would have to be revised. Food self- 
sufficiency and increased investment in the rural sector were the 
principal goals of Niger's development plan. Also, Niger has be- 
come increasingly aware of the important contribution that private 
enterprise and foreign investors can make in reaching these goals. 
This year President Kountche has ordered a 2-year "pause" in the 
5-year program in order to consolidate and better plan for the 
future in view of the reduced uranium revenues, which will make 
paying for its development projects more difficult. 


The decade of the 1980s is thus far characterized by this new slow- 
down in the growth of Niger's economy. Uranium export earnings 
have stagnated for the past 3 years, and government revenues 
sharply declined from 24.6 billion CFA ($116 million) in 1979 to 
12.5 billion CFA ($35 million) in 1982. Although the 1983 agreed 
price for Niger's uranium has been settled at its highest ever, 
27,500 CFA per kg of uranium, the outlook for future revenues is 
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not bright. Higher production costs resulting from world infla- 
tion and the problems of being landlocked have left almost no 
profit in this price, which is about 50 percent higher than world 
market prices. 


Both of Niger's mining companies have announced their intentions 
to reduce production in 1983 to levels of uranium needed by 
France and the other foreign partners of the mining companies. 
Niger, as one of the partners, will take no uranium unless it can 
sell some at a higher price, an unlikely event. Foreign assist- 
ance, thus far attracted by the Government of Niger's commitment 
to development an equitable distribution of its resources to the 
overall population, is hoped to attenuate, to some extent, the 
effect of declining income and reduced private capital inflows 
from uranium in Niger's balance of payments. 


The 1980s also have been marked by mediocre harvests due to late 
and less than hoped for rainfall, resulting in grain deficits. 
There was a reduction in GDP due to the depreciation of the CFA 
in terms of U.S. dollars although the CFA figure of GDP actually 
grew in both 1980 and 1981. 


Increased interest rates, the rise of the dollar and resultant 
increases in the prices of imports such as petroleum products, 


electric power, and capital goods have fueled the continuing 
problem of inflation (about 15 percent in 1981-82) in Niger and 
thus further aggravated Niger's economic problems. 


President Kountche's Government is very much aware and concerned 
about these problems and knows of the crying need for infrastruc- 
tural changes and reduction of expenditures. Since 1980, the 
President has increasingly called for austerity measures to be 
implemented and most recently approved a drastically reduced 
budget for 1983 in which the investment program was reduced from 
26 billion CFA ($94 million) in 1982 to 7 billion CFA ($20 mil- 
Lion) in. 1983. 


Niger's principal source of concern for its political stability 
comes from Libya, which has openly declared Niger as next on its 
"hit list." Diplomatic relations between Niger and Libya broke 
down in January 1981 and were reestablished in March 1982, but 
Niger still feels very much threatened by Libyan plans for ex- 
pansion and its meddling in Niger's internal affairs. These 
fears are tempered by continued close ties with France and other 
Western countries, as well as by amicable relations between Niger 
and its other neighbors. President Kountche's efforts to raise 
living standards is recognized and respected by his people so 
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that there is no significant domestic oppositior. to the present 
Government. 


POTENTIAL FOR GROWTH 


Production in the Traditional Sectors 


The overwhelming majority of Niger's work force is employed in one 
or more aspects of the agricultural sector, i.e., farming, herding, 
etc. With the maximum of government support, grain production and 
upgrading of the livestock industry have reached all-time highs in 
the 1980s. Although Niger has less arable land per capita and less 
soil fertility and water resources than found in neighboring coun- 
tries, its per capita food production always has been better. 
Production of leading crops of sorghum and millet for 1982 reached 
165,000 tons, and, therefore, food aid will most likely not be re- 
quired as a result of this relatively satisfactory harvest, al- 
though the Government plans to continue to enlarge its reserve of 
grain stock. In sum, commercial opportunities for sale of rice 
and processed foods still provide good potential for American ex- 
porters. Furthermore, modern agricultural inputs, development of 
small-scale irrigation schemes, and applied research would be of 
crucial importance to promoting the development of Niger's agri- 
cultural sector and making its industry a profitable operation. 


Between 1972 and 1984, Niger's cattle herds dropped by 35 percent 
(a loss of nearly 2.2 million head); in some areas losses were 
total. The Government's livestock ‘reconstitution program, begun 
in 1974, consisted of herd improvement measures financed largely 
by the international community, as well as a ban on the export of 
fertile adult animals. It was officially terminated in early 1980 
when the Government announced that the goals of the program had 
been realized. However, research and experimentation in the live- 
stock sector continue unabated. 


New emphasis is being placed on one of Niger's main cash crops, 
peanuts, which had been seriously neglected in previous years. 
Government policy and private demand for food grains undermined 
farmer interest in cultivation of peanuts; 1982 production figures 
indicate a drop from 96,000 to 87,000 tons. But the peanut indus- 
try has recently shown potential for a combustible fuel made out 
of peanut shells and has attracted renewed interest from the Gov- 
ernment. The Government hopes that using peanut shells for fuel 
will provide a new impetus to promote peanut farming and increase 
the importance of peanuts as an export cash crop. It may provide 
an opportunity for American investment as well. Raw cotton pro- 
duction, also a victim of the farmers' disinterest, continued to 
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decline and fell from 1,850 metric tons (mt) in 1981 to 1,550 mt 
in 1982. 


The Government has shown increased interest in irrigated agricul- 
ture, with growing emphasis on rice production. Aiming at expan- 
sion of irrigated croplands by 2,500 acres per year by 1983, the 
Ministry of Rural Development has put out international calls for 
bids on various hydroagricultural development projects, another 
source of opportunity for American investment. 


Mineral Sector 


Niger's uranium production increased dramatically from 1978 to 
1981. Begun in 1971 in the remote Air region, it reached 4,350 
mt in 1981, compared with a total of 2,000 mt in 1978. The dif- 
ference is attributable to the attainment of capacity production 
(2,200 mt) by Niger's second mine, Akouta. Operated by the con- 
sortium COMINAK--incorporating Nigerien, French, Japanese, and 
Spanish partners, it opened in 1978. Niger's first mine, Arlit, 
is operated by SOMAIR, whose partners are Nigerien, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. Throughout the years in which Niger's uranium 
industry grew, the Government of Niger welcomed foreign investors 
in that sector and is eager to attract others in this and other 
mineral areas. 


Niger's estimated uranium reserves exceed 160,000 mt and until 
last year attracted exploration efforts by 16 foreign companies 
from 9 different countries. Until 1980, there were three dif- 
ferent groups planning to begin mine construction almost imme- 
diately. Included among these were the SMTT group for which 
operating permits and financing already have been arranged, a 
Nigerien-French-American (CONOCO) consortium--which planned to 
exploit the huge Imouararen reserves, and a Japanese operation. 
However, as a result of the severe decline in world uranium 
prices, all three of these projects were postponed. In the case 
of SMTT, production is not expected before 1986 or 1987. For 
both of the others, the foreign partners probably will not recon- 
sider their plans until world uranium prices recover. 


While the Niger Government holds equity participation in all pres- 
ent uranium mining concessions through its National Minerals Office 
(ONAREM), government participation is not required by law and is 
apparently negotiable. All uranium companies active in Niger were 
asked to help finance the construction of the Tahoua-Arlit "Ura- 
nium Road." It serves as an important part of the Trans-Saharan 
route in addition to linking Niger's isolated north, with its 
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mineral reserves, to the southern heartland. The Government still 
views financial support for similar development programs as a pre- 
requisite for participation in uranium mining. 


Although times are difficult at present, the uranium industry will 
probably continue to bring some revenues to the Nigerien economy, 
although not enough to provide development or investment funds. 

It will still provide customs fees, employment salaries, and serv- 
ice costs to keep the mines operating. 


The search continues for petroleum deposits in Niger's eastern 
(Lake Chad) and northern (Djado) regions, and promising geological 
formations along with findings in neighboring Chad have raised 
hopes. Esso Exploration, Inc., which had halted its exploration 

in eastern Niger after drilling six wells and finding less than a 
quarter of a million barrels of recoverable reserves, still retains 
permit rights jointly with Texaco and has negotiated a "farm out" 
agreement with the French company Elf Aquitaine, calling for two 
new wells. 


The Societe Miniere du Niger (SMDN) runs two placer mining opera- 
tions for tin in the Air Mountains. The value of small annual 
production--73 mt in 1979, 78 mt in 1980, and 69 mt in 1981l--is 
under $1 million and barely meets operating costs. It is antici- 


pated that output could be expanded if some form of mechanization 
should be introduced. The Government intends to seek investors 
to develop these reserves, estimated at over 100 million mt. 
Niger also has known reserves of copper but probably not of suf- 
ficient grade or quality to be commercially exploitable. 


Iron ore deposits have been discovered in the area of Say, not far 
from the Parc "W" region, with proven reserves estimated at over 
650 million tons and an average metal content ranging from 51 to 
53 percent. Commercial exploitation of this ore would be of in- 
terest if efforts were to be combined with a steel industry in 
neighboring Nigeria. Joint studies on such a project have been 
undertaken by the two countries, but results are not yet published. 


Large deposits of phosphates have been found in the area of Parc 
"W." According to ONAREM, proven reserves identified in an area 
covering only one-fifth of the phosphate-bearing soils in this 
region are about 500 million tons. Feasibility studies are cur- 
rently under way to determine if these deposits can be commercially 
profitable. Present indications are that a phosphate project with 
a production capacity of 500,000 tons of phosphate rock for export 
to Nigeria could be profitable. There would be possibilities here 
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for U.S. business to help develop phosphoric acid, which combined 
with neighboring Nigeria's gas could be processed into fertilizer. 


The first stage of the combined coal mine electricity-generating 
plant built by the parastatal enterprise, Societe Nigerien de 
Charbon (SONICHAR), is completed. Mine production capacity, put 
at about 200,000 tons a year, is adequate to supply the thermal 
power statior, with a total installed capacity of 36 MW. The 
plant consists of two sections, each rated at 18 MW. The princi- 
pal beneficiaries are the two uranium mines and the city of Agadez. 
Electrical production from this project is expected to reduce the 
growth of Niger's petroleum imports. The total cost of the proj- 
ect exceeds $125 million. 


CONSTRUCTION, INFRASTRUCTURE, AND TRANSPORTATION IN CRISIS 





Before 1981, the uranium boom succeeded in promoting a snowballing 
effect on the whole economy for about 5 years. This was evident 
particularly i. the construction and public works sector. The 

650 km highway from Tahoua to Arlit was completed and opened in 
1981, and the four-lane highway from the international airport to 
the capital was completed in the spring of 1982. Work continues 
on improving the road between Niger and Ouagadougou to help reduce 
Niger's dependence on ports more than 1,000 km away in Benin and 
Togo. 


The success enjoyed by the uranium industry also allowed Niger to 
progress with building construction (such as an international hotel 
and the "Palace of Congress," an international conference complex 
completed in the spring of 1982 in time for Niamey to host the 
Islamic Conference, and several strikingly modern new ministry 
buildings. In addition, Niger now has access to satellite com- 
munications, and direct-dial telephone service is readily avail- 
able. Telecommunications has been raised to international stand- 
ards, which makes the task of conducting business on a day-to-day 
basis much easier than before. 


Nonetheless, as a result of the decline in uranium revenues and 
the rising interest rates, the economy now faces a crisis. Up to 
now, the Government has relied on foreign borrowing to finance 
public expenditures and, as a result, has accumulated a sizable 
debt. It is estimated that it will have to allocate nearly 25 
percent of its revenues just to service its debt in 1982-83. 
Therefore, there will be considerably less money available from 
the 1983 budget for construction and improving infrastructure. 
Some 2,000 employees, local and expatriates, were laid off last 
summer and other discharges continue as construction activity 
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declines. A key sector of the Nigerien economy--transport and 
transit--has also been seriously affected by both the reduction 
in uranium exports and by reduction of imports. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTOR STILL UNDERDEVELOPED 


Niger's industrial sector, consisting of some 27 parastatals, has 
always been constrained by the lack of raw materials and small 
internal markets. High costs of energy and transportation to this 
landlocked country have seriously limited any success in this do- 
main, with the result of no significant contribution to the gross 
domestic product. The parastatals include most of Niger's largest 
industrial concerns: the national electricity utility (NIGELEC), 
the cement plant (SNC), and the chemical plant (SPCN), the coal 
and electricity producing plant (SONICHAR), and a number of agro- 
industries--the national peanut company (SONARA), tanneries (SNCP), 
rice processing plants (RINI), and the textile company (SONITEXT). 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT WELCOME 


The investment code in effect since March 1974 provides for two 
major grace periods of tax relief and tariff protection (if neces- 
sary), allocated according to levels of investment in the follow- 
ing fields: energy production, mineral exploration and mining, 
textiles, agriculture, fertilizers, consumer goods, forestry, hus- 
bandry, fishing, and hotels. While foreign investors have concen- 
trated investments in the mining sector, the code seeks to encourage 
and attract private investment and participation, foreign and local, 
throughout the economy. Government participation in commercial 
ventures, while common in Niger, is not required by law. Principal 
investment disincentives are red tape, the shortage of local capi- 
tal, the unavailability of suitable labor, and the limited local 
market. 


PUBLIC SECTOR CUTBACKS 


In September 1982, the Ministry of Finance reinforced President 
Kountche's repeated calls for austerity in announcing a drasti- 
cally reduced budget for FY1983. Not only is the annual budget 
reduced by 13.4 percent from that of 1982, but the National Invest- 
ment Fund took a nose dive to 7 billion CFA and will thus be forced 
to curtail its previously ambitious investment procram. This is 

in sharp contrast to the period of the uranium boom when the Gov- 
ernment pursued a very aggressive investment policy, with public 
investment reaching 77.8 billion CFA ($340 million) in 1980-81. 

The increased reliance on foreign borrowing to finance public 
sector projects has led to a severe debt burden, which the Govern- 
ment will have to face for some years to come. 
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Public sector development also has been financed in part by for- 
eign aid as well, with emphasis on rural development, transport, 
telecommunications, and education. Foreign aid (exclusive of 
food aid) which, for 1981 totaled $240 million--mostly on a grant 
basis--still comes from France, West Germany, the United States, 
Canada, World Bank, and the United Nations. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Niger shares a common currency with its fellow members of the West 
African Monetary Union, the CFA franc (CFA) which is fully convert- 
ible into French francs, as guaranteed by the French Government. 

The CFA is fixed against the French franc (50 CFA = 1 F) and has 
been floating against the dollar since 1973. This backing has en- 
abled Niger to operate an open economy in the past, with a liberal 
system of payments and transfers--profits after taxes may be fully 
repatriated in international transfers--but with the rise in the 
dollar and devaluation of the franc, Niger is faced with an increas- 
ing balance-of-payments deficit. 


Despite Niger's increased uranium revenues from 1977 to 1981, its 
balance of payments was still marked by current account deficits. 
Until 1981, the capital inflow from borrowing and increased for- 
eign aid gave Niger substantial foreign reserves despite the trade 
deficit. But 1982 has seen Niger's exports diminishing while the 
cost of Niger's debt service is drawing down its monetary reserves. 
Financing the deficit in the country's balance of payments (and 
service of prior debt) have brought public and public-guaranteed 
debt from abroad to increase from $269 million in 1977 to $915 mil- 
lion in 1982. 


While the deficit of Nigerien trade continues to grow, its direction 
continues to reflect Niger's colonial heritage. France still dom- 
inates Niger's uranium industry and supplies the majority of the 
country's nonpetroleum imports. West Germany is the second larg- 
est supplier of imports while Nigeria and the Ivory Coast are the 
main markets for Niger's cattle, the second largest export. Niger's 
leading imports for 1981 were mining supplies and equipment, petro- 
leum products, electric power, road machinery, food, beverages, 

and light manufactured goods. U.S. exports to Niger in 1981 

totaled an insignificant .05 percent of the country's total im- 
ports ($503.6 million) and were valued at only $18.6 million. 

They consisted mainly of road equipment, generators, trucks, plane 
parts, and auto parts. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
United States Business Profile 


Until 1982, the American presence in Niger consisted primarily of 
mining companies involved in uranium exploration. But those com- 
panies have since terminated their activities here, as indeed they 
have similarly elsewhere in the world. As mentioned earlier, Esso 
Exploration, Inc., halted its petroleum exploration in eastern 
Niger in 1980 but retains controlling interest along with Texaco 
in the next phase of drilling to be undertaken by its French part- 
ner, Elf Aquitaine. Further development of Niger's resources, 
human, mineral, agricultural, etc., will require large infusions 
of foreign capital, both public and private. The rapidly dis- 
appearing public revenues will need to be replaced and augmented 
by other sources of financing. Several American banks continue 

to show interest in Niger, with American Express financing $7.5 
million for an important road project and Citibank participating 
with a $23 million loan in the SONICHAR coal and electricity pro- 
ducing projects. Citibank also opened an office in Niamey in 

late 1979. 


Business Opportunities 


Up to now, there has been minimal contact between Nigeriens and 
American businesspeople. Although France is still Niger's prin- 
cipal trading partner, the Nigerien authorities have gradually 
expressed interest in expanding the scope of Niger's economic 
relations. Special incentives are available to foreign firms. 
Under the 1974 Investment Code, most industrial investments are 
eligible for numerous tax and customs exonerations for up to 10 
years. In this encouraging atmosphere, there are numerous oppor- 
tunities for energetic American firms, not only in the construc- 
tion and mining sectors but in small and medium-sized enterprises 
which seek exposure to new and different goods and services, as 
well as technology. 


Until 1981, the most promising field for American investors and 
export-minded manufacturers was the mineral sector and its re- 
lated services and equipment. Although the uranium story is not 

a happy one at present, there are other possibilities for partici- 
pation in the development of phosphates and coal. The Government 
of Niger welcomes and, indeed, encourages international partici- 
pation in the exploitation of its mineral wealth. U.S. companies 
should be alert to opportunities available in the wide range of 
development projects in general, and particularly those sponsored 
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by the World Bank, the African Development Bank, and USAID. Over 
the next few years, U.S. construction and engineering firms may 
find some promising prospects including roadbuilding, irrigation, 
office construction, hydroelectric dam construction, geological 
exploration, and airport planning and development. While Niger's 
market will probably remain of modest interest to U.S. exporters, 
commercial opportunities do exist for some American goods: air- 
craft and parts, mining and construction equipment, dry-farming 

and irrigation equipment, air-conditioners, and heavy-duty vehicles 
of all varieties. 


To summarize, these business possibilities, while modest, exist in 
an overall climate favorable to the investor and exporter. Niger 
is stable, pro-West, and well-run. The Government's attitude to- 
wards economics is pragmatic and shows a rapidly increasing appre- 
ciation for the benefits of the private sector. Although land- 
locked, the country continues to benefit from steady efforts to 
improve surface links to the sea, and telecommunications links 
with the rest of the world-are already very good. American busi- 
nesspeople interested in exporting to Niger will find a relatively 
efficient and hospitable environment. 
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our international trade position. 
Exporting is not only good for you—it’s 
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ing license applications? 
e How do | know when the policies 
change? 
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tain countries? 
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cotts prohibited? 
e Do! need a license to ship technical 
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e Where can | obtain help? 
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supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
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subscription to the Export Administration 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 

Enclosed is $________ 00 check, ss 

O fer, or charge to my Total charges $________ Fill in the boxes below. 

Deposit Account No. Credit 


PEO Gerd wo, CLIT TTT TIT 
Expiration Date 
SE Month/Year cil ss 


Please send me set(s) of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration Regulations and 
supplementary Export Administration Bulletins for the publication period beginning October 1, 1982. 


Name—First, Last 

ee IY 

ETT T TPT TA 
ity tate ZIP Code 

(or intry) 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








